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NOTES  OX    AN 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL   COI.LEj'TIJDX    FR(»M   THE  WEST  COAST  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA    'MORE    ESPECIALLY    CALIFORNIA),   ILVWAILi:  TAHITI. 

FORMED    Dl'RINd   THE    VOYAGE    OF    CAPTAIN    VANCOUVER 

1790-17'.)-), 

.\ND  NOW  IN  THE  BHITI.SH  .\IU«EU.\I 
HV 

O.  M.  OAJ^TOX, 

Lii.SDON. 

(Witii  Plate  XV  \-  X\I). 


The  collection  of  which  the  more  important  objects  will  be  de-scribe'l  in  the  lollowing 
short  notes  was  made  by  Mr.  (.ir.oiKiK  Uooipman  Hewktt,  Surgeon's  First  mate  on  V.vx- 
covvKn's  ship.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  until  ISUO.  when  it  was 
acquired  by  Sir.  A.  W.  Fr.nks,  by  whom  it  was  pre.sented  to  the  Christy  collection 
in  the  British  Museum.  Some  rif  the  objects  were  soon  afterwards  exhiljited  nt  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hk.\i>,')  who  also  published 
a  paper  upon  thoni, 

Mr.  11i;wi;tt's  Manuscrijit  Catalogue  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  by  its 
means  the  localities  ot  :r.ost  specimens  can  be  a>certained.  Difficulties  ix-casionally  ari.se 
from  fieculiarities  of  orthography ,  from  vagueness  in  the  description  of  individual  objects, 
and  from  the  loss  of  the  oM  labels.  In  addition  to  this  Catalogue,  Mr.  Hk.vo  was  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  examining  Mr.  Hi:wi:ttV  annotated  copy  of  V.vxcoivkr's  ,. Voyage" 
round  tiio  World,  but  the  marginal  notes  were  found  to  contain  little  nf  ethnographic 
inijiortance. 

The  object  of  the  jiresent  notes  is  to  supply  something  of  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Read's 
paper  by  figuring  and  describing  many  objects  which  he  was  compelled  to  pass  over, 
together  with  one  or  two  which  were  actually  figured  by  him,  hut  which  deserve  the 
fuller  illustration  which  the  pages  of  the  Archiv  afford. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  Va.ncoivkk's  time  was  spent  on  the  North  West  Coast  of  America 
and  at  f.ie  Hawaiian  Islands,  from  which  places  most  of  the  collection  was  derived. 
These  notes  will  however  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  objects"  which  repre.sent  the  Californian 
coast;  for  both  as  regards  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  continent.  North  of  the  Columbia 
River,  Mr.  PiiAKToruus'  admirable  drawings  may  be  left  to  speak  almost  entirely  for  them- 
.selves.  The  specimens  which  will  be  found  on  Plate  XVI  (Pacific)  are  interesting  on  account 
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of  their  histoiy,  and   important  for  purposes  of  comparison ;   but  in  most  cases  they  are 
of  types  already  familiar  to  Kthiiography  and  do  not  raise  any  far  reaching  issues. 

It  has  therefore  soemed  advisable,  as  far  as  they  are  concerucd,  not  to  bring  Owls  to 
Athens,  but  to  devote  ones  attention  more  particularly  to  a  (iold  from  which  tho  harvest 
has  been  less  abundant. 


The  Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  California  during  the  last  century  have  been 
so  revolutionary,  the  new  order  of  things  has  so  complett^ly  superseded  the  old,  that 
objects  from  this  part  of  the  world  with  an  authentic  origin  dating  from  a  hundred  years 
back  have  an  especial  significance.  Tins  is  i)eculiarly  the  case  with  such  things  as  are  of 
a  perishable  nature  and  ill  adaptoil  to  survive  those  Dark  Ages  of  Ethnography  when  cellars 
and  attics  wore  the  normal  resting-placi-s  of  treasures  which  can  never  now  be  replaced. 
It  is  therefore  all  tho  more  fortunate  that  Mr.  lli-wm'  should  have  had  a  predilection  for 
things  of  a  comparatively  fiugilo  nature,  not  burilenin>i  hinist^lf  for  instance  with  many 
stone  implements  or  things  which  will  ..keeji'"  foi-  an  indetinite  time.  When  w((  consider 
how  limited  the  facilities  for  storage  must  have  ln-on  foi-  a  man  in  a  comparatively  sut)or- 
dinate  position  on  what  would  now  bo  considered  a  very  small  ship,  we  may  well  be 
astonished  that  the  collection  should  ever  have  arrived  home  in  safety.  Almost  e(iually 
astonishing  is  its  survival  in  a  private  house  between  the  time  of  Mr.  Hiiwktt's  death 
and  the  year  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Californian 
tribes  before  the  modern  jieriod  began.  The  liglit  shed  on  the  matter  by  the  eaiiy  voyagers 
does  not  enable  the  investigator  to  make  out  very  nmch,  because  it  flickers  so.  We  find  a 
curious  medley  of  conllicfing  Judgments  in  which  virtues  and  vices  are  indiscriminately 
assigned,  according  to  wiiat  may  be  styled  the  jirofessiunal  bias  of  the  writer,  or  the 
psychological  influences  of  the  moment.  Unani.iiity  only  soems  to  occur  in  a  commnn 
admiration  for  the  native's  skill  in  stealing,  a  skill  wliidi  led  to  the  comparison  of  an 
individual  thief  with  Barabijas  and  of  the  Calilbrnians  as  a  body  with  the  gipsies  'i. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  civilisation  of  the  Californian  tribes  is  low(!r  than  a 
comparatively  favourable  environment  would  lead  one  to  expect.  But  not  only  were  they 
more  than  usually  isolated  through  tin-  absence  on  most  jiarts  of  their  coast  of  .-<ea-goiiig 
canoes,  but  most  of  them  were  also  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  without  continual 
effort  or  very  great  privation.  In  Central  California  men  lived  in  the  acorn-age,  ami  their 
life  may  have  in  many  respects  resemlileil  that  of  the  earliest  inlialjitants  of  Italy  ami  other 
parts  of  Europe,  when,  according  to  common  Roman  tradition  acorns  formed  the  staple 
diet  of  man.  Plinv  ■^)  in  a  passage  of  his  Natural  History  speaks  of  acorn-bearing  triM's  us 
„nutrices  inopis  ac  ferae  sortis",  and  further  mentions  the  more  modern  use  of  acorn  bread, 
especially  in  .Spain'*).  This  liread  may  have  had  some  resemlilance  to  that  produced  by  tho 
Calif>rnia.n  tribes  tliough  it  was  jirobably  not  so  coarse. 

But   though   the  Californians  may  have  had  nmch  in  connnon  with  tlie  ancient  iidiab- 


')  Torqcemada:  Miniiiniiiiii  Iruliarm.  I.  78^'.  MaMriil.   Hil"j. 

-)  Book  XVI.  I-.  1.  Till.'  pa.ssai.'o  is:  Pro,\liiiuiii  I'lal  narraro  |,'laiii|ifi'rus  (ii\oi|Ui>,  (luao  piiii.'o  virtiuu 
monaliiiin  ahuTunt,  nutrirns  inopis  ac  ferao  suitis. 

")  Hook  XVI.  I'.  .5.  (ilaiiilos  oiJCH  ossi'  nimr  'iuoi|iif  imiltaniiii  (.'ciiiiiiiii,  iitiain  pa^'o  t-'audontiiim ,  oonstat: 
nociioii  ot  uiopia  IViigiiiu  ar.'facti.s  molitur  farin.i,  ^pissatun|iii.'  in  paiiin  usiiiii;  ■jiiia  ot  lio'lifciiio  pi.-r  llispa- 
nia.3  seiMiiiilis  mciisis  t;lan.s  inforitur:    ilujiior  railt;iii  in  linoro  tosfa. 
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itants  of  our  own  continent,  their  tioofirupliical  sitniitinn  was  far  from  being  as  favourable. 
Thoy  ilid  not  lie  on  the  line  of  inarcli  of  prof;re.ssivo  civilisations  based  on  the  use  of 
metals.  The  colonial  and  commercial  enterprise  of  a  higher  culture  reached  them  too  lute 
and  toil  aliruptly  to  stimulate  them  to  fruitful  sclfdevelopment  or  to  have  any  permanent 
educative  value. 

Vet  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  at  one  point  the  vague  influences  of  a 
superior  civilisation  may  iiave  iienetrated  to  their  shores.  An  examination  of  one  object 
at  least  in  tho  present  collection  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  tliat  jiarts  of  the  coast  may 
have  been  sul)jected  to  iutluencos  which  did  not  affect  the  others.  The  perusal  fpf  tho 
earlier  writers  who  ilescribe  those  regions  liccomes  therefore  doubly  interesting:  for  any 
indeiieiiilcnt  testimony  showing  that  these  were  localities  moi'e  liighly  favoured  than  the 
rest,  would  confirm  in  some  .small  degree  tho  hypothesis  of  a  culture  connection,  however 
n-mote  and  indirect  that  corneetion  may  have  iieen. 

The  particular  area  to  wiiich  allusion  is  made  embraces  the  slmres  and  islands  of  the 
Santa  Barliara<;hannel.  Several  authors  notice  the  populousness  of  these  regions  at  the 
time  of  the  earliest  discoveries  and  of  the  later  visits  of  the  missionary  fathers. 

Toij(;iK.MADA  M  draws  jiarticular  attontion  to  this  fact  in  his  aci/ount  of  Vizcaino's 
Voyage,  noticing  at  the  same  time  the  ingeniously  constructed  canoes  made  of  jilanks 
which  were  in  use  in  the  channel,  and  which  are  themselves  of  much  interest  when  it  is 
remembered  that  canoes  were  not  liuilt  for  some  distance  to  the  North,  and  were  not 
employed  on  the  coa.sts  of  the  Californian  Peninsula. 

I'Ai.or  ^j  is  also  impressed  by  the  density  of  the  population,  and  concludes  by  remarking 
the  exceptional  vivacity  and  ingenuity  of  the  people:  ''son  demasiadamente  vivos  y  habiles". 
It  was  yirobalily  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that  Cahrii.i.o  saw  houses  "like  those  of  New 
SjKiin"'i:  and  Mr.  Schimaciikk  corjectures  that  the  precise  spot  where  these  houses  were 
seen  may  have  been  Dos  Pueblos,  18  milt!S  from  Santa  liirbara,  where  large  cemeteries 
were  found  by  him  ♦>.  Mr.  ScmMAciiDU  suii])oses  that  those  islands,  which  were  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  namely  the  South  western  group,  were  peopled  from  the 
mainland  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  whenever  the  immigration  may 
hav(^  occurred,  it  seems  probai)le  that  a  lively  intercourse  was  carried  on  betAveen  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mainlaiul  and  those  of  the  islands,  'i'iiis  must  itself  have  proved  a 
stimulus  to  progrt3ss,  and  a  check  to  the  social  stagnation  which  prevailed  l)oth  to  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  island  of  Santa  t'atallna  is  said  to  have  been  the  centre  of  an 
active  trade  in  stone  implements  and  cooking  vessels,  which  were  expiorted  as  far  as  San 
I.uis  ()bis[io  and  Monterey,  li  was  here  that  the  "temples"  stood  which  are  mentioned 
by  Padre  in-:  la  Asikn'Mon  and  liy  Boscana  'i. 

Mr.  HANTKni-'T  terminates  his  account  of  the  tribes  of  the  channel  by  the  suggestion 
that    the  influences  of  the  Siaithern  civilisation  may  have  extended  as  far  as  this  point"). 


')  Moiiiinniiii  lintl.iiiii.  I.  7S1.  .Muilrid,  11)1.5. 

')  Iiiii'iiiiu'iiiu'i  piini  lii  Historic  (Ic  Mcxiru.  II.  ;W1.  Mi'xico,  ISoT. 

^1  BAsriioFT:  Tin'  Niitivr  Haccs  of  tile  Piirific  States.  1.  404.  London,  IST'i;  iiuotinsx  iiitioihn'tion  to 
,Siitil  y  Mo.xiiMM;i". 

*i  Sc  iicMAiiiKu;  Ivfsciirrlios  ill  tlio  KjokkeiiiniHlcliiij.'s  i^f  the  Coast  of  Orcgun  and  of  tlie  Santa  Barbara 
b-lands  and  adjacrni  inaiiiland.  fVparlincnt  of  hiterior.  LT.  S.  fteologioal  and  Geoijrapliioal  Suivoy.  Was- 
liinj.'t"n,  1877.  I'as.'e  .VJ. 

'i  Tiaii-^latid  ill  A.  Homxso.s's  ''Lifo  in  California".  Now  York.  1846  p.  2.59. 

•l  Oil.  cit.  1.  405. 
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Tlifie  .seem  thorcft.ro  to  be  some  imliiatidiis  of  superiority  in  the  jnliabitiintH  of  tho 
Santa  Barbara  area;  and  tiiough  a  favouiablo  situation  anil  tlie  existence  of  iiojMilous 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  may  «o  a  long  way  towards  explaining  it,  it  is  ditflcult 
not  to  suspect  a  further  cause  in  the  action  of  the  Mexican  culture,  tho  outermost  frini,'o 
of  which  may  well  have  arfected  these  shores. 

If  such  a  hypothesis  is  admissilile.  tiio  throwing-siick  brought  liy  IIkwktt  from  Santa 
Barbara  at  once  acquires  a  i^articular  interest.  It  has  aiieady  lieen  tigurod  by  Mr.  Hi;aii  'i 
who  draws  attention  to  its  divergence  from  tlie  types  used  over  the  Northern,  or  Eskimo 
area.  The  ilistriluition  of  throwing-sticks  is  liowever  so  attractive  a  subject ,  and  tlie 
existence  of  a  specimen  of  so  marked  a  type  from  this  particular  point  so  interesting  a 
fact,  that  1  ha\e  ventured  to  give  a  second  illustration  as  far  as  possible  in  the  natural 
colours  of  the  original  im]ilement. 

The  recent  literature  of  American  tju'owintr-sticks  is  jiractically  comprised  in  papers 
which  have  appeared  in  scientitic  pulilicati"n>  within  the  last  ten  years '•'i. 

Professor  M.vson's  first  paper,  whicli  was  the  cause  of  tln'  appiearance  of  the  others, 
deals  exclusively  with  the  Eskimo  types,  and  dnes  not  directly  ceucern  us  here.  It  is 
dilferent  with  his  secoml  jiaiier,  and  with  the  contributions  made  to  the  suliject  liy 
I)\:  SKi.KH  and  Mrs.  Ncttai.i..  A  glance  at  tin-  plates  and  woodcuts  given  in  them  will 
at  once  suggest  a  relationship  between  some  of  the  old  Mexican  typos  ami  our  own 
specimen.  To  liegin  with,  une  of  the  colnlnone^■t  Mexican  forms  vas  furnished  with  two 
finger-hi^les  in  a  horiznntal  line.  This  i^  a  salient  imint:  for  1  am  net  aware  of  any  other 
throwing  sticks  with  more  than  (nv  hole.  It  is  true  that  the  twn  holes  in  the  Mexican 
examples  seem  in  many  ca.ses  to  iiave  coalesceil  into  a  single  horizontal  aperture  large 
enough  to  contain  two  fingers;  while,  both  in  this  and  in  the  two-holed  form,  ttie  part  in 
which  the  holes  were  made,  whatever  its  material  m.iy  have  lieen.  was  often,  if  not 
always,  detachal)le,  so  that  the  Mexican  thrower  would  be  a  compo.site  imi>lement  while 
our  i)wn  is  simple.  But  the  general  principle  is  identical,  namely  that  two  lingers  were 
inserted,  the   implement   being   lon-iquently  of  unusual  lireadth. 

The  discovery  of  the  modern  ■  xample  tiom  Lake  I'alzcuaro.  figured  by  I'rof.  Mason, 
and  similar  to  our  own  in  all  luit  its  length,  jilaces  a  Mexican  derivation  almost  beyond 
a  doubt. 

Several  distinct  types,  varying:  widely  in  shai)e.  seem  U<  have  Ijeen  in  use  in  ancient 
Mexico.  They  were  not  oidy  intended  for  actual  use,  but.  like  the  beautiful  examjiles 
preserved  in  Rome  and  in  the  British  Museum,  tignred  by  Dr.  Stout,,  often  entirely 
ceremonial.  The  figures  from  sculptures  and  the  Codices  reproduced  by  Mrs.  Nittai.i, 
show  that  they  were  frei|uently  ornamented  with  feathers  and  other  embellishments. 
But  most  were  alike,  and  this  is  an  important  pioint .  in  ludonging  to  the  board  type, 
i.  e.   are  furnished    with   a   longitudinal  groove  or  channel  in  which  the  l>utt  of  the  spear 


'I   Ivor.  Oit.   PiiUe  Xb   Fin.   1. 

"r  Masm.s;  '-TliruWiiiL'  Stii.ks  in  tlie  L'.  S.  .N'atloinil  Mu^iaim".  Sinitlisoni.iii.  Auiiual  Hcpiiil.  18.S4.  - 
..Tliiowiiij;  Sticks  t'iMin  Mexi'.ij  Mid  I'alifuriiia".  I'ror.  Xiiti.Mial  .Museum  Vd.  XVI.  |i.  2\'.).  -  I'hi.e:  t'elier 
(Jie  Wiirfliiri/.tT  ilfi-  iiiiliiiiior  .Ameiika's.  Mittlieiliuitfeii  iIit  Amlii.  (icsellsfhatt  in  Wieii,  Hiirnl  XVII.  il!S>s7t 
pg.  loT  »{.  -  .Skleh:,  .\ltmoxikaiiisi-lio  Wuitlnetier.  I'liis  Aniuv.  III.  i:i7.  IWi*).  -  St.'LI'k;  L'elpcT  ult- 
me.xikiiiiiisclie  Liiii.1  .siiilamcrikani.srlif  Wiirthn-tter.  Thi^  Arcliiv.  HI.  2H4.  IW.Ki.  -  Ncttai.'..  :  The  atlatl  w: 
spear  tlimwor  uf  tho  aiii-'ioiil  .Mexiraii.s.  .Vrrhaeulogii'al  ami  Kthii.  I'apers  of  the  I'eabody  MiisiMiiii.  I  N".  .'t. 
1891.   -  Baux.son:  L'obur  sudamonkaiiisohe  Wiirfholzor  iiii  Kopenhagoiier  .Miiseiiin.    This  Arcliiv.  II.-JIT.  hss'.i. 


restPil.  |)r.  Ski.kh.  in  his  Miminary  of  tli<;  oviiicncf 'i.  <  omes  io  the  coiichision  that  the 
]Meviiiliii',i  t'>nn  <it  tiie  Mrxicnii  Atlatl  wiis  that  of  a  short  hoard:  aivl  Mi's.  Nittaij., 
(|Uotiiij;  'I'l/.i'ZOMor  (Cidiiica  Me.x.  p.  -"iTti.  Mexiuo.  187.S)  notes  that  the  Tlateluluan  warriors 
threw  thi'ii'  speai's  by  iiifaiis  of  a  stick  only  nino  imiies  (twonty  thi'ce  centimetres)  in 
length.  .Si'Vi'ral  of  the  wocul  cuts  '/wen  liy  her  niij^ht  wi-ll  represent  iniplernents  as  short. 
The  dift'erence  between  tliis  ami  our  spirimcn  is  therefore  not  very  great,  both  being 
eharactciistically  shorter  than  types  which  occur  in  North  aii'l  .South  America,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  worM. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  I»r.  I'lnafs  criticism  of  von  Martits' 
statement  that  tlu'owing-sticks  where  common  in  ancient  Peru  (Zur  Mthn.  Brasiliens.  )).  488. 
18()7)  may  yttt  lie  open  to  questiiai.  A  red  I'eruvian  ^'ase.  aci|nired  liy  Mr.  Hkah  for  the 
British  Museum  in  the  present  yeai ,  seems  clearly  to  represent  a  wairior  with  spears  in 
one  hand,  and  a  sjiear-thrower.  iiearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  i^niito  type-),  in  the 
other.  If  the  implement  represented  is  really  a  throwing-stick,  whicli  hardly  seems  open 
to  doubt.  VON  Maktius  Hiav  be  rii-'ht .  iind  the  area  of  the  throwing-stick  in  Peru  may 
eventually  prove  to  lie  wider  than  has  hitherto  lieen  supposed.  This  interesting  vase  will 
be  [bund  ligmed  in  the  dournal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute.    May   l.V.tT. 

The  main  points  of  resemblance,  then,  lietweeu  our  sjieciinen  and  a  type  common  in 
ancient  Mexico  are: 

1.  i-!()tli  are  (if  the  grooved  -boai'd"  type  and  cousiderably  shorter  than  all  other 
known  throwing-sticks  both  to  the  North  and  South. 

■2.  lioth  have  two  holes  in  a  horizontal  line.  On  the  other  hand,  our  specimen  differ.s 
from  the  Mexican  tyjie  in  being  made  <<[  one  jiiece.  the  holes  being  bored  through  the 
liody  of  the  implement  which  is  made  broad  enough  to  admit  tliem.  But.  though  most 
examjiles  of  the  Mexican  two-holed  type  would  apjiear  to  have  been  composite,  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  were  so.  The  \';mcouver  and  I'atzcuaro  sjtecimens  atford  a  presumption  to 
the  contrary. 

There  remains  the  interesting  i|ue>tioii  whether,  if  the  connection  is  established,  our 
specimen  is  a  late  development.  oi-  whether  it  represents  a  more  primitive  form  out  of 
whicii  the  complex  tyiie  was  evolved.  The  apjuirent  inedominance  of  the  complex  type  in 
the  Codices  would  suggest  that  the  latter  is  the  true  theory;  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
practical  nature  of  our  example  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  survival  of  a 
late  form  only  reached  after  censideralde  exfieriment,  or  foumi  more  convenient  for  rough 
work  in  the  fielil. 

Possibly  tile  jiath  of  development  may  have  been  from  the  lateral  pegs  so  common  in 
Arctic  America  as  well  as  in  Mexico  i.Ski.kr  :  Figs.  ;-)l  and  'A^.  Nuttai.!,:  Figs.  i'4-2h  antl 
.S0-32i  throuu'h  bilateral  loops  of  Cord  iCf.  the  Cueva-type,  Uhi.e:  Fig.  Ua  iV  l\b  or  the 
Coahuila-type  Fig.  :.".o  and  applied  looiis  or  rings  of  stilt'  material  whether  of  shell  or  other 
iiard  sulistance  las  in  the  specimens  in  London  and  I-iomei,  to  the  simplified  form  attained 
liy  making  the  budy  of  the  implemenr  broader,  and  actually  perforating  the  finger  holes  in  it. 

In  any  case,  though  .several  links  in  the  chain  are  probalily  missing,  there  seems  to 
be  at  least  a  iin^sumirti.'U  that   tiie  locality  given  by  Mr.  Ili-.wr.rr  is  correct,  and  that  our 


'I  U><-.  cit.  f«. 

'I  .Sioi.i'i::  b.  c.  Fit.'.  Ci. 
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thn)winj;-stick  is  ronnoctod  with  to  tlin  Mwfif  of  tlic  Moxicim  iimi.  At 
present  it  oiriipius  an  aiivjincod  outiwst  U>  tiio  Nditli  West,  s('|iaiatt((i  Ity 
a  wide  extent  of  territory  fnnn  any  otliur  definitely  iucaliwMl  specimen, 
and  liavinK  the  I'urtlier  (hstinction  of  Ixmiij,'  periiaps  the  only  cencrcte 
example  of  a  short,  two-holed  tlirowiii^-stiek  in  existence. 

It    is  certainly   unsalisthctory  that  there  should  he  no  mention  of  tiie 
use  of  tin'owinfi-sticks  in  any  part  of  California.  1  have  searched  the  Sjianish 
I  anthers  in    vain   toi-  any  such   allusion,    .iavelins  or  darts  are  olten  menti- 
oned,  hut   noihin)^  furtlier.    Yet  although  the  ahsence  of  doi  umentiiry  evi- 
dence   is    di.sapiHiintinp,   it    is    hardly    snftlcient    to    throw    douht    on    the 
authenticity   of  the  olijcct  itself,   especially   when    the   material  and  style 
of  workmanship  are  in  congruity  with  other  ohjects  from  the  same  place, 
.Seleh:  Fit:.  29    If  then  our  throwiuK-stick   is  authentic,   it   forms  an   additicmal   piece  of 
From  Coahuilii.    pvjdence   in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  Mexican    "friiiK.  "    to  the  Santa. 
Barhara  Channel,  su)i|ilementinjj;  the  less  direct  indications  fiiven  above. 

The  appended  small  tisures  are  merely  intended  to  mark  the  general  resvinMance 
between  the  two-holed  Mexican  type  and  our  own.  The  rderences  to  the  ori^'inals  are 
given  by  Mrs.  Nuttai.i,. 

The  small  shaft  of  a  javelin  (?),  Plate 
XV  Fig.  8,  was  originally  jtlaced  next 
to  the  throwing-stick  on  tiie  mere  con- 
jecture that  it  might  rejircsent  the  kind 
of  dart  used  with  it.  The  inscrijition  on 
the  label  is  md'ortunately  wholly  oblite- 
rated. The  .section  will  show  that  the  eml 
is  deeply  hollowed,  possilily  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  long  point  ot  lionfi,  or  wood  iiar- 
dened  by  burning,  which  has  been  lost. 
The  dart  dues  not  resendile  any  types  in  use  amont;  the  Kskimo  or  on  the  N.  W.  Coast. 
There  is  therefore  presumption  that  it  i.-  Califnrnian  'i.  For  so  short  a  Ihrowing-stick  a 
short  dart  would  be  neces-ary,  though  s.i  slijilit  a  wea|Min  wnuld  not  be  very  efflcacious, 
except  iierhaps  for  fishing.  On  the  ether  hand  the  larye  hariioon  spear  liguivd  liy  Mr.  Rk.xo 
and  reproduced  by  Fiofessor  Masok  would  seem  tod  lUimsy  to  lie  used  with  a  throwin;,'- 
stick  at  all. 


% 


Kkleh  ,  Fit;.  4 

From  tlic  ('odi'X 

Momluza. 


.NcTAr.L,    I'lille    1 
Fij.'.  4  Flelll  Uns- 
relief:   r')il;ire  (jf 
tlic  litiiiis.  ("lii- 
cliHii-Itzu. 
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Before  passing  to  other  objects  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  other  throwing-sticks 
in  the  collection,  belonging  to  the  northern  area  and  coming  from  the  ueighbnurhood  of 
.Sitka,  Ala.ska.  Three  specimens,  carved  wfth  totemic  designs,  were  brought  from  Cro.ss 
Sound.  The  most  perfect  (Fig.  //)  was  figured  by  Mr.  Hkah'i.  Fig.  a  is  much  decaveil, 
but  has  a  general  reseinidance  to  figure  c.  Fig.  (/.  does  not  fielong  to  the  V.wcouVkk- 
CoUection,  but  is  given  with,  the  others  as  coming  from  the  same  neighbourhood.  Professor 


')  CbAVKiEHo:  Historia  de  la  Ariti(.'iia  o  Haja  ralifoniia.  p.  20.    Me.xiro,  18.52:  "d.-irdos  6  laiizivs  pcMuofii.s 
Jas  qiiales  son  bastonos  aKiizadas  y  eii<lunciilii.s  a!  I'iic(.'n". 
»)  boc.  Cit.  I'l.  XI.  FiK.  :!:  roprnilu.T.l  l,v  Frof.  .Mason. 
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Mason,  I  liulii'vc,  iissiniis  it  to  Sitka.    Tlin)vvinf,'-sti(j|<.s  Soutli  of  the  ENi<iinn  urea  arc  rare, 

tliiiUf^ll  iMli^  is   flsiUlfil    by   NlliI.Ai  K  'i. 

_^  i'latf    XV    \''\<^.    it   is    interesting;    as    an 

oxaiiiple  (if  juininK  or  morticing,  always  un- 
(•oinnion  with  jiriinitive  workmen.  Tt'e  instance 
of  Mafty-lsianil  occurs  almost  alone  to  the 
memory  in  this  connection.  It  may  be  one 
riiilot'oiio  of  tliose  lioul/le-blailed  canoe-paddles 
used  in  tlie  Santa  Bariiara  Channel,  and 
noiuldiourin^'  coasts-).  'Ihe  trouble  taken  to 
nailjust  tliti  small  iiroken  piece  is  worthy 
of  notice,  sutiKcstiuK  as  it  does  that  suitable 
wood  was  not  abiunlant  or  easily  obtainalde. 
With  tins  jiaddlo  should  ije  compared  the 
har|MMiri>|iear,  ligured  liy  Mr.  Hkad^),  the  ma- 
terial and  style  of  Work  lioin«  similar.  It  may 
be  Worth  whilo  to  call  attention  to  the  co- 
noidal  butt  of  till'  moveable  end,  as  well  as 
to  tlit^  affixed  unilateral  liarl)  and  stone  hrad, 
because  ends  o|  harpoons  similar  in  all  these 
( haracteristics  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
the  chief  intfereuce  beinj;  that  in  the  Peru- 
vian examples  the  barb  is  of  metal  instead  of 
bone.  The  British  Museum  possesses  several 
other  hariioon-euds  of  this  type  from  Santa 
Harliara,  two  of  them  belonging  to  the  present 

'^^iH.  ^y^^yS        iJUPI         -^^B    "d  lection.  Possibly  this  is  the  kind  of  harpoon 

"■■■  y^^mt    ,i,.scril)fil  tiy  'foiuiUKMAiiA  *). 
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the   Hupa   country,  figured 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
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Plate  XV   Fig.  10.  Is  a  good  example  of 
a   small    perishalde  object  still  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  described  as  a  hair-pin, 
and  somewhat  resembles  hair-ornaments  from 
Professor  Mason  'i  in  his  account  of  the  Rav  collection  in 


The  collection  contains  a  considerable  number  of  baskets  and  baskot-hats  both  from 
the  N.  W.  Coast  and  from  California.  Here  again  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  deal  almost 
exclusiv(dy  with  the  latter,  in  the  hope  that  some  student  with  access  to  a  really  large 
series  of  Californian  baskets  may  be  instigated  to  make  a  careful  comparative  study  of 
them,  more  especially  with  regard  to  their  ornament. 

I)  Sinillisdiimn  Anmwl  Heport,  18S.S.  I'l.  XXVIl,  Fi^'.  1-J7. 

•)  Vancocvku:  Vovat-'c  lb  44."). 

»)  boc.  cit.  I'liilc  X\.  Vv.  -2. 

*)  Toih^cemaha;  Op.  ell.  I.  781. 

»)  Sinitlisoiiiiiri  Anmuil  Report.  188t_),  Pt.  I,  Plate  VI U. 
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Mr.  Hi:\VKTT  ^uve  collt'ctive  numbers  to  liis  Im.skiits,  as  well  us  rollcctive  iiaiiirs,  such 
us  ''llaskft  Howls",  so  that,  unl'ss  actually  wiittcn  on  tho  lahel ,  the  exact  locality  is 
soiui'tiuies  (lit'ticult  to  ascertain. 

Of  Flute  XV  Fij.'.  1,  there  is  nothing:  iletinite  to  say  hcyoiiil  remarking:  tin-  stiff 
tluwor|>()t  shape,  ainl   the  lliieness  of  the  workrnan>iii|), 

Plate  XV  Fig.  2  is  a  woman's  liasketcaiN  serviuK  th>'  iloulilc  iiurpose  of  a  covering 
for  the  hi^ud  ami  a  vessel  for  food  or  wuter.  The  luhel  has  hoen  lo!»t ,  Imt  it  would  seem 
to  belong;  to  the  Klamuth  reiiion ')  and  may  have  aciinircd  in  Trinidad-Bay.  With  if  should 
be  compared  Fig.  h.  I'lute  XV  Fig.  -S  is  probably  from  >>iintu  Burltura,  for  another  liasket 
of  different  shape  but  similar  style  has  a  pasted  label  bearing  that  I'laliiy.  Fowkhs')^ 
however,  figures  a  Modoc  basket  which  seems  to  resemble  ii  rather  cl'wely.  There  are  five 
other  baskets  of  this  type  in  the  collection,  while  the  BritiNli  Museum  pos-sesses  several 
from  other  sources.  Some  of  these  will  be  seen  in  the  uccompanying  illustration,  which 
represents  various  bask-ts  either  known  to  \,e  ('aliforniun,  or  ronjectuieil  to  lie  so.  Fiu's. 
a.  c.  ic  g.  were  Inviught  liy  .Mr.  Hkwi:tt,  Fig.  a.  re.semltling  Flute"  .W  Fig.  :i  in  style  and 
wiirkiiianship.    Fiu'.  .'/.  i-  tVom  Santa  Hail'ira  and  is  styled  in  the  .M.  ^.  ('italoiiiir  ..Spanisii 


_*•  n  ■  ■  ::^i  III"-  'Hi  ..* 


Hat".  It  was  doubtless  made  by  u  native  for  a  padre  of  the  Mission:  the  shupe  being 
borrowed  from  a  Spanish  model,  while  the  work  and  most  of  the  ornamentation  are 
indigenous.    The  ornament   on    Fig.  c.    may  jpossilily  have  beeu  derived  from  a  flying  Ijird. 

')  Cf.  PiiWEHs;  Tribes  <^f  Ciilifuniia.  lU.  S.  (iftignipliii'al  ami  (ieoli.igii.al.  Survoy.    Vol.  111.   pp.  47,  .')«,  74, 
84  etc.    Wiisliiiit'ton  1877;  also  Mason:  Smitlisoiiiaii  Annual  Hepoit  1880.  Part  1.  Platos  3,  4  &  5. 
•)  Powers  ,  p.  SAi. 
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Tlio  othor  biiskots,  wliii  li  nvn  tioin  ihr  (MillectioiiH  in  the  British  Miiscuni,  arc  jntrodiicect 
to  iilustnito  illtli'ienl  viirii)tics  of  nniaiiiciit ;  thn  figures  inwoven  in  Fig.  d.  tjoing  es|vrially 
wortliy  of  notice.  Fi^'.  f.  is  a  iH>iuititul  exainiilc  of  I'omoi?)  worlv,  lovore  witli  red 
fcatiiers  ami  ^liell  (lisl<s.  It  might  represent  the  klml  of  Basi<et  eollod  "Doowy  Pekiili"  or 
Moon-iia.sket  doscrllied  hy  Mr.  .1  W.  IfrnsoN  in  his  valuahle  paper  on  I'oino  Basket  iiiaki^rs  'i. 
Mr.  lli:iisoN  eonjrctin-es  that  llif  >li"ll  disks  in  tliese  baskets  niiglii  lie  meant  for  stars. 
The  tlgnro  is  Introdueed  here  on  ■  nil  'I  liie  i|uasi-re'ligioU.s  signiflcanee  of  certain  liaskets, 
of  winch  more  will  he  said  l)elow. 

I'lato  XV  Fig.  4  is  the  most  interesting  haskot  in  tlie  Collcctinr).  (n  general  appear- 
ance it  resembles  one  figured  ii\  Lanosdorkk ').  It  has  no  lalnl  attached  to  it.  but  must 
have  liien  aciiuired  in  the  ^  ji  Francisco  :■  4ion,  and  be  the  work  of  Pomo  Wf)men. 
Mr.  Hrnso.N  gives  numerous  illustration--  of  Pomo  baskets,  but  unfortunately  these  are 
often   on  too  small  a  scale  to  admit    <''  a  satisfactory  p.\annnation  of  the  inwoven  dosii^ns. 

With  regard  to  tlie  matoria!  used  l)y  ihe  I'omos,  and  to  the  process  of  manutiicture, 
Mr.  Ill  i.isoN  gives  ,,),uch  valuable  information,  Tlie  most  ordinary  materials  are  "Kali  /looin", 
the  roots  of  the  water-gitt  {Cdri'.r  M  iJocinoeimH),  Kah  Lull  (vvaterson),  and  wilNnv-roots. 
The  two  first  are  plants  which  grow  l>esido  nearly  all  watercourses.  The  method  of 
gathin-ing  is  to  lay  the  roots  liare  by  the  aid  of  a  siuk,  and  to  cut  them  \vi;'i  a  clam- 
shell. They  are  then  soaked  in  water  for  ;i  number  of  liours,  and  finally  Hn'  outri  skin 
is  removed  by  old  women,  who  generally  use  their  few  remaining  teeth  for  the  purpose. 
Other  materials  are  "MiUdi/",  derived  from  a  small  deciduous  skrub,  ;>nd  ..Tvoo  wish",  from 
the  trifoliate  stems  of  ttie  Aflidntinii.  This  List  is  very  '-.■nely  seen  in  any  baskets,  except 
those  "jiertaining  to  jiolitical  and  religious  nsos".  The  black  colour  is  obtained  by  smearing 
with  charcool-pa.sto  and  liurying  in  a  jiir  with  willow  ash  for  about  eighty  hours. 

The  use  of  roots  in  the  manutiicture  of  finely  woven  baskets,  so  universal  on  the 
West-coast  of  North  America,  ivialls  another  passage  in  Pmnv^i.  It  is  in  the  natural  order 
of  things  that  in  remote  and  i.rimilive  districts,  where  pottery  was  either  unknown  or 
scarce,  and  gian'ds,  coconuts,  or  other  convenient  substitutes  not  available,  the  ait  of 
basketmaking  should  absnrli  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  artisti'  energy  of  the  people. 
For  in  such  places  the  basket  lias  to  pay  more  than  a  double  debt:  it  may  have  to  serve 
as  cup,  Inicket,  -'knaiisack",  and  a  number  of  other  utensils  as  well.  Above  all  it  has  to 
he  .so  closely  woven  as  to  hold  water.  The  richer  a  civilisation  becomes  in  vessels  of 
other  material,  the  narrower  grows  the  .sphere  of  utility  within  which  the  basket  is 
conlineil,  and  the  less  the  amount  of  artistic  treatment  bestowed  upon  it.  Thus  in  our 
own  time  the  word  Ixuskef  suggests  something  strong  and  stitt",  coarsely  made  of  osier  or 
split  cane,  in  which  clothes  are  put,  or  the  mails  transported.  And  of  the  few  decorative 
baskets  that  survivo,  how  many  can  compare  in  taste  or  finish  with  these  products  of  a 
rude  anil  imediic  Uvl  race?  As  fast  as  the  needs  formerly  served  by  the  basket  are  sup- 
plied from  other  sources;  as  soon  as  the  liasket  itself  ceases  to  be  the  stuj  .e  utensil  of 
the  household;  the  artistic  /.e.'M,  which  made  it  lieautiful,  is  diverted  into  other  channels, 
while  pride  of  ownershi|i  is  im  longc^r  present  to  protect  it  from  rapid  degeneration. 


')  Overland  Monthly.   Sun  I'nincisco.  189,?,  p.  MO. 
»)  Vol.  II.  riiilo  IX  Fit;.  ;i.  Krankfiirt,  181-'. 

"i  Niil.  Hint.  XVI.  c.  3i.   "Mimitis  li:inc  ciipilliiniontis  Iiir.suta,  ut  ables,  mnltaequo  silvestrium,  e  i|uibiis 
niontani  pnictenuia  filii  ilccerpontes  spcotabilis  Uvgonits  ft  alia  va.sa  noctunt." 

I.  A.  f.  E.      X.  80 
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It  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  fine  old  examples  of  such  work  as  that  of  tiie  Pomos 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  They  represent  with  an  excellence,  probably  unattainable  by 
us,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  industries.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  an  exhaustive 
study  may  soon  be  made  of  all  the  old  Californian  baskets  which  can  be  traced:  for  those 
which  now  exist,  unless  carefully  treated,  are  hardlylikely  to  last  very  many  years. 

Mr.  Hudson's  remark  that  certain  baskets  were  only  used  for  "political  and  religious" 
purposes  is  confirmed  by  a  description  given  by  Flkt.hkr.  Sir  Fran'cis  Drakk's  chaplain, 
of  one,  which  seems  closely  to  resemble  ours.  The  description  is  taken  fj-om  "Drake's 
World  Encompassed"')  and  has  been  quoted  by  Bancroft:')  "Their  baskets  were  made 
"in  fashion  like  a  deep  boale,  and  though  the  matter  wore  rushes,  or  such  other  kind  of 
"stuffe,  yet  was  it  so  cunningly  handled  that  the  most  part  of  them  would  hold  water: 
"about  the  brimmes  they  were  hanged  with  peeces  of  shels  of  pearles ,  and  in  some  places 
"with  two  or  three  linkes  at  a  place  of  the  chaines  forenamod:  theret)y  signifying  that 
"they  wore  vessels  wholly  dedicated  to  the  onoly  use  of  the  gods  they  worshipped ;  and 
"besides  this  they  were  wrought  upon  with  the  matted  ilowne  of  red  feathers  distinguished 
"into  divers  workes  and  formes."  Anyone  comparing  this  account  with  Plate  XV  Fig.  4 
will  be  struck  by  its  circum.stantial  nature,  quite  remarkable  in  the  account  of  a  Sixteenth- 
century  voyager.  The  accuracy  of  this  individual  description  would  dispose  one  to  go  fur- 
ther and  accept  the  statement  as  to  the  employment  of  these  baskets  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses, even  apart  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Mr.  Hldsox. 

If  a  very  short  digression  may  be  pardoned ,  it  may  here  be  suggested  that  Fletcher 
was  not  quite  such  a  romancer  as  has  sometimes  ijeen  su]>])osed.  There  is  really  large 
amount  of  information  condensed  in  his  few  pages  -,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  many  chapters  of  later  and  more  diffuse  historians  or  travellers.  That  he 
should  have  .seen  strange  and  unprecedented  occui'reni'es  in  the  light  of  his  own  limited 
knowledge  and  of  the  narrow  experience  of  his  time ,  was  after  all  a  psychological  neces- 
sity. His  narrative,  like  the  sea-god  Glaucus  in  Plato's  Republic,  is  obscured  by  strange 
incrustations:  nevertheless  with  a  little  patience  the  fictitious  shell  may  be  removed  and 
the  solid  fact  discovered  intact  beneath  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  whole  passage  describing  Dhakk's  interview  with  the  "king", 
on  which  some  ridicule  has  been  cast,  is  chiefly  absurd  liecause  th(>  narrator  inevitnl)ly 
reads  into  the  social  conditions  of  an  uncultured  tribe  something  of  the  European  eti(|Uctte 
of  his  day.  A  paragraph  in  the  description  of  the  basket  quoted  above,  is  in  itself  almo.st 
sufficient  to  show  that  "the  chaines  of  a  bony  substance",  suspended  fmni  the  "sceptre", 
were  necklaces  of  shell  beads  having  a  currency  value. 

It  was  only  natural  that  a  difficulty  should  have  been  experienced  by  minds,  not 
scientifically  trained,  in  finding  an  ai)propriate  terminology  by  wiiicii  to  describe  unfamilar 
objects.  The  real  significance  of  the  "sceptre"  itself  is  i)rol)ably  explained  by  a  passage  in 
Torquemai>a3),  and  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  all,  who  have  f.)llowed  the  imm^  recent 
investigations   into   the   religious   beliefs   of  primitive  peoples.   The  "crownes"  nnist  ijeon 


')  Hakluyt  Society.  Lomloii,  1«')4. 
'■)  Op.  i:it.  I.  381. 

')  Monari|uia  Indiana.  [.  770.  ViiJ.  also  Uub.vfy:  "Vovatjos" 
occnrrofl  dnrjiiy;  Alareun's  ExpfJition  up  tho  Californian  "(riilf. 


I.  '.'13.  Loii'lon,  18o:),  of  un  ini.'i'lent  wliicli 
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either  the  well-known  feather  headdresses,  or,  as  Vexkoas')  suggests,  cliaplets  of  shell-beads. 
Similarly  tlio  gashing  of  the  body  on  approaching  the  strangers  admits  of  a  reasonable 
intei-pretation ;  while  the  sacrifice  of  shell-money  by  burning  is  known  to  have  been  a 
habitual  practise  with  the  Californian  triljcs.  *)  Otlujr  instances  might  be  quoted,  but  the 
above  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Flktcheu  described  scenes  that  actually  passed  before  his 
eyes,  while  the  inferences  he  drew  from  them  were  erroneous.  It  is  only  fair,  if  small 
things  may  be  compared  with  great,  that  tho  humble  chronicler  of  a  later  day  should 
be  accoided  the  same  liberal  method  of  interpretation  which  has  long  ago  been  granted  to 
classical  authors. 

The  subject  of  the  ornamentation  of  Californian  baskets  is  still  very  obscure.  Mr. 
Huhson's  opinion  is^)  that  tho  Indians  obtain  their  ideas  ''from  the  acorn  and  its'  calyx, 
the  dentated  oakleaf,  the  angular  twig,  the  curling  waterfall,  the  serrations  of  the  moun- 
tain-toi)s.  and  the  fins  of  a  fish".  Mr.  Powers*)  speaks  of  "rude  outlines  of  pine-trees 
webbed  with  black  sprigs  into  the  general  texture".  But  these  interiiretations  seem  to 
ascril}e  to  the.se  Indians  an  appreciation  of  nature  rather  beyond  the  average  powers  of 
savage  perception.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  such  general  considerations,  an  examination 
of  our  specimen  reveals  the  existence,  at  the  hnver  angles  of  the  zig-zag  bands  of  black 
ornament,  of  pairs  of  projoction.s  which  seem  unmistakeably  to  represent  legs  and  feet, 
whether  of  man  or  beast  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

This  leads  to  the  surmist^  that  the  design  has  been  conventionalised  down  from  a  more 
realistic  representation  of  an  animal  form.  With  the  possible  ceremonial  use  of  these 
baskets  fresh  in  the  memory,  it  seems  legitimate  to  guess  that  this  prototype  was  probably 
some  animal  or  bird  venerated  by  the  Porno  peoples.  As  fiir  as  the  Pomos  themselves  are 
concerned  I  have  found  no  definite  clue;  but  the  analogy  of  tho  beliefs  of  the  people  about 
San  Juan  Capistrano  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  tho  original  was  a  bird.  Bosuaxa 
tells  us')  that  in  that  district  "the  most  celebrated  of  all  their  feasts  was  the  one  called 
Panes,  signifying  the  Bird-Feast".  Particular  adoration  was  paid  to  a  bird  resembling  much 
in  appearance  the  common  buzzard  or  vulture,  but  of  larger  dimensions.  This  bird  was 
sacrittceii  and  buried,  none  of  its'  blond  being  spilled. 

Tho  same  author  relates ")  that  when  at  another  festival  the  females  passed  in  proces- 
sion in  front  of  the  Vamjuecii  or  temple,  they  inclined  the  head,  presenting  at  the  same 
time  their  "bateas"  before  the  god. 

From  such  meagre  data  nothing  more  than  a  vague  hypothesis  can  of  course  be  drawn; 
but  the  subject  is  interesting  enough  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  ample  material  which 
must  exist  in  the  United  .SUites  may  be  subjected  to  a  strict  comparative  study.  At  present 
all  that  can  be  said  is.  that  the  design  on  this  particular  basket  is  possibly  not  a  geome- 
trical pattern  oi'  merely  an  artistic  copy  of  a  natural  object,  but  a  conventionalisation  from 
some  animal  form,  and  proi>ably  that  of  a  bird.  The  nai'row  serrations  here  seen  are  not 
an  uncommon  means  of  representing  feathers, 


')  Vol.  1.  p.  as.  Miidrid,  1757. 

5)  I'owEKs,  Op.  eit.  p.  1)3').  "Contiiniiil  \va.stiif;o  (of  sliell-nioney)  caused  by  iiio  sacrifice  of  so  much 
upon  the  doutli  of  wealtliy  iiieii  and  by  the  propitialoiv  sacrilicus  performed  by  so  many  tribes." 

')  L.  c.  p.  576.  ■•)  0.  c.  p.  187. 

^)  Translated  in  A.  Kominson's  "Life  in  California"  p.  i9l.  The  feathers  of  a  species  of  hawk  called 
"panic"  seem  aiso  to  have  been  used  coromoniallv.  p.  -59. 

•)  Id.  p.  'Jfil. 
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Turning  to  the  remaining  objects  on  Plate  XV,  Fig.  5  deserves  a  cursory  notice  as 
a  typical  example  of  the  pipe,  shaped  iiice  a  cigar-holder,  which  is  found  ijoth  in  the  North 
and  South  of  California.  This  is  probably  a  Hupa  pipe,  as  the  M.S.  Catalogue  mentions  a 
pipe  from  "Trinidada".  It  has  l)een  unevenly  pierced  from  both  ends,  evidently  with  a 
stone  drill.  Clavkikko')  records  that  tiie  Guamm  or  meriicine-mon  of  the  Californian  Peninsula 
used  stone  tul)es  to  inaugurate  festivals.  The  re.'iemblance  with  the  stone  pipes  smoked  by 
Hottentot  women  in  South  Africa  is  worthy  of  remark.  Pipes  of  this  type  will  l)e  found 
figured  in  the  Smithsonian  annual  Report  for  188R.  Pt.  ].  Plate  XV  and  18!t4  p.  638.  A 
specimen  of  slightly  difterent  form  stated  to  come  from  Santa  Barbara  is  figui-ed  in  the 
Report  for  1888,  p.  663.  Fig.    197. 

Plate  XV  Fig.  6  is  a  money-box  made  of  deer  antler,  with  the  cliaracleristic  Hupa 
ornament.  In  this  example  the  small  oblong  plate  of  antler  which  should  cover  the  aper- 
ture is   missing,   as  also   is   the   buckskin   thong  by  which  it  should  W  hold  in  its  place. 

Professor  Mason  in  his  description  of  the  Hay-collection  from  the  liupa-reservation  ■^) 
describes  these  boxes  and  on  his  I'late  XXV  Figs.  109.  ln9a  shows  them  both  open 
and  closed. 

Fig.  1?  may  be  merely  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  oidinary  Tlingit  ■'kaluf/a"  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  13. 

It  might  possibly  however  represent  ar.  original  typi^  from  which  the  wooden  labrets 
were  derived,  The  large  fish-hooks,  the  comb,  the  paintlntishes,  the  toggle,  the  rattle, 
and  the  stone-club  are  figured  as  e.xamples  of  the  carving  of  the  X.  W.  Coast. 

Gambling-sticks  are  represented  liy  two  "packs"  both  fnun  Cross  Sound.  One  set,  in 
a  buckskin  liag  painted  with  totemic  de.signs,  consists  nf  the  ordinary  sticks  nmamented 
with  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  painted  red  horizontal  band.  The  other  set  is  more 
interesting  on  account  of  the  drr.wings  burned  into  the  surface  of  many  of  the  sticks. 
Some  of  these  are  conventional;  others  vigorous  and  realistic  as  will  he  seen  from  the 
accompanying  figures.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  type  represented  \>y  Fig.  r,,  and  ornamented 
with  vertical  bands  and  checkers,  seems  always  to  take  the  form  of  a  hollow  rvlinder. 
There  are  several  specimens  of  this  description,  all  are  hollow.  It  seems  probalile  that 
they  may  have  been  placed  in  this  Lag  by  mistake  and  that  they  really  come  from  some 
other  locality.  They  are  more  slender  than  the  other  kind.  The  hollow  in  Fig..')  is  stopped 
by  a  small  plug  of  reed. 

Among  the  specimens  from  the  N.  \V.  Coast,  whirh  have  not  been  figured  or  desiribed 
by  Mr.  Read,  or  in  the  present  paper,  are  several  bows,  and  a  large  nninber  of  arrows 
coming  from  all  parts  from  California  to  Beliring  straits;  Californian  shell-necklaces; 
Eskimo  throwing-sticks;  model  canoes,  personal  ornaments  and  mis.'ellaneoiis  small  oiijects. 


The   large   majority   of  the  objects   from    the   Pacilic   are   thmi    the  II 


awaiian   Islands. 


o,  u'',"'m°"'1  ''".'*  -^''tit-'"''  '■'  '^''J.'  •■aiif"i-niii.  Tniiisl.  l>nn  Ni.-  Cahiia  „,.:  San  Vkkmk.  M.,xi.-o.  1H.V>  d 
fl-  ,.'^  «"»■■'  ff  »''•'  '  ■"•  pnaoipio  a  la  li-st.i  Uinuwh,  Uil.a.„  en  una  r.uy.i  ,1..  |.io.lr,i  llai.UKlii  ,'hai-iiiico  pur 
his  h.-ipiiiiolos  ill'  aqui'l  pais.  i'  ■ 

>i   .SmiUisoiiian   Animal  |{e|H,ri.  |,S.S<1.  I'l.  1   p.  281.  Hi'iv  will  also  l,o  loiurl  a  valnahln  arronnt  of  sliell. 
nioiit-y;  oil  wliicli  HUlijiTt  se,.  aIsM  IViWEHs,  Op.  cit.  ri'T),  :i;w. 
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liiinu'ci  'l^.■sigll^  uii  gamlilirit-'-sticks  tioiii  Cw^s  Soiiml. 
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Plate  XVI  Fig.  1,  the  war-god  of  baskotwork  covered  with  fcatiiors  affixed  to  netting,  is 
remarkable,  as  Mr.  Rkah ')  has  pointed  out,  for  its  cIdso  resemblance  to  tlie  one  figured 
in  Cook's  Atlas  Plato  (i7,  Fig.  4.  The  extremely  conventional  ciiaract^r  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  face  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  realistic  treatment  of  tiie  throat,  where  the  protu- 
berance colloquially  called  an  Adam's  apple  is  very  |irominent.  In  this  specimen,  as  in  the 
others  in  the  British  museuui,  very  little  is  made  of  tho  oars,  n'hi<!.  ai'e  merely  indicated 
by  minute  tufts  of  yellow  and  black  feathers.  The  comparative  neglect  of  the  ear  in 
Hawaiian  art  would  of  itself  almost  suffice  to  show  that  distortion  of  that  organ  in  real 
life  by  the  wearing  of  heavy  ornaments  was  not  in  vogue  in  the  Islands. 

On  the  other  hand  the  consjiicuous  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  in  a  ridge  on  tho  to)) 
of  the  head  as  naturally  tended  to  reproduce  itself  in  an  exaggerated  form:  and  this  probably 
explains  the  Hawaiian  htlmet  and  the  crest  of  this  iiarticular  god.  To  the  instances  of 
"ridge-hairdressing"  given  by  Mr.  Rkad  (I.e.)  and  Professor  Gioi,ioi,i»)  may  h<-  added  one 
from   the  Mo.squito-coast  3),   where   this  coiffure   is  a  sign  of  mourning. 

These  war-gods  were  carried  by  their  priests  into  battle,  and  seem  to  have  served 
as  standards  round  wich  the  combatants  rallied.*)  They  received  especial  reverence  and 
were  kept  in  the  inner  part  of  tho  Hciau. ') 

There  is  no  large  foiither  cloak  (aim  ulm  in  th,'  collection,  but  there  are  three 
feather-tippets,  none  of  which  are  (jf  any  especial  interest. 

Of  helmets  (mahiolt\  there  ar(>  three,  one  denuded  of  its  feathers  and  figured  by  Mr. 
Reao  (1.  CI,  the  other  two  with  the  featherwork  in  good  preservation,  but  of  le.ss  remar- 
kable types. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  the  beautiful  hi  hula  a  feather  ''ruffs",  worn  round 
the  neck  or  on  the  head,  so  often  described  by  early  visitors  t<t  the  Islands.  The  soil- 
ness of  the  pile  and  the  tasteful  combination  of  colours  make  the.se  ornaments  extremely 
attractive. 

The   small    red   feather,   Plate  XVI  Fig.  :.',  fixed  on  a  stem  of  libi,.  is  one  of  a  large 
bunch.    Feathers,    both   yellow,    red   ami   green,   seem  to  have  Iteen  made  up  in  this 
and  used  for  payment  of  tribute.'"') 
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Plate  XVI  Fig.  6  is  a  fine  example  of  a  kapa-mallet  (ie-kukn).  A  large  numbe. 
of  these  mallets  have  been  photographeil  by  Profe.ssor  W.  T.  Hhioham  of  the  Bernic<' 
Pauahi  BLshop  Museum,  Honolulu,  in  his  valuable  catalogue.  Part.  I.  pp.  :}1  -45  Hono 
lulu,  1892. 

The  names  of  all  the  various  iiat terns,  carved  on  the  mallets,  are  there  given  in  .letjiil. 

Plat^i  XVI  Fig.  ."i,  called  by  Mr.  Uewktt  "machine  to  rib  cloth",  was  used,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Rkaii,  to  produce  a  corrugated  surface  on  kapa  piac<i.l,  wiiile  <lanip,  on  such  ,i  block 
as  Fig.  4.    Tho  cloth  was  pressed  into  tiie  grooves  with  the  sharp  edge  of  tho  implement. 

')  L.  c.  p.  10-2. 

»).  Appiinti  intoriio  ii'i  una  c-ollfjiiniK)  EllinH|.'rafii'a  fattii  cluiaiiir  ii  toizd  viat,'(,'io  di  Cook.  I'lirt  II.  n,  H'l. 
Florence,  18^)3.  '  i '  '  ■" 

"l  Hancuuft,  0.  0.  I.  744. 

'l  .Iahvks,  History  ol'  ihe  Ilawaiiiin  ii  Suiidwii'li  IsIuikIs.  p.  .'i'.».  lioslon     iH4,'i 
')  Chamisso,  Keiso  iilii  ili..  Welt.  I.  '2'J(i.   Leipzig'.  ISItii.  ' 

"NaiTativu",  p.  4r..'1  bmdoii,  \mh.    -  Ciiami«.so,  'Uiisf".  II,  ;!iil.  boipzig,  IHWi.  .maiimso.v, 
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An  excellent  description  of  the  manufacture  of  kapa  cloth  will  be  found  in  Giglioli,  Op. 
cit.  II,  87 — 91.    This  implement  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  EnoE-PARTiNiiTON. ') 

The  above  two  objects,  with  the  large  grooved  block  (Plate  XVI  Fig.  4)  have  been 
drawn  in  order  thj.t  a  set  of  apparatus  for  making  Kapa  might  be  conveniently  seen  on 
one  i)ago.  The  Kapa  in  the  collection  is  disappointing,  only  a  few  pieces  wore  brought, 
and  these  not  of  beautiful  design  oi  large  size. 

Fig.  8  is  an  exam])lo  of  the  kio  kio,  a  gourd-whistle,  of  which  the  collection  contains 
three  sperimens.  Mr.  Read  (1.  c.  p.  103)  has  drawn  attention  to  the  general  similarity 
between  tlirse  and  an  rxani]ile  supiiosed  to  be  from  Now  Zealand  in  the  British  Museum. 
Professor  BuKiHAM  says  that  these  whistles  were  used  by  lovers  as  signals  for  a  rendez-vous. 

PI.  XVI  Fig.  9.  is  a  water-gourd,  (hueirai).  Professor  Brigham  thus  explains  the 
method  producing  the  black  design:  \  waterproof  glaze  was  first  applied  to  the  gourd. 
The  portions  to  be  dyed  black  were  then  scraped  bare,  and  the  whole  then  immersed  for 
some  time  in  the  black  mud  of  a  kalo  (taro)  patch 

Mr.  Ai.KXANDKR '•')  says  that  soicerers  professed  to  imprison  men's  souls  in  these 
narrow-necked  gourds  after  the  manner  of  magicians  in  the  Aral)ian  nights.  Having  the 
soul  once  in  their  power,  they  were  able  to  blackmail  its  owner  at  their  pleasure. 

Of  the  two  shark's-tooth  wrapons  figured,  Fig.  1:2  closely  resembles  one  given  liy  Prof. 
Gioi.ioi.i.")  The  other  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the  use  of  wooden  pegs  in  fastening  the 
teeth.  A  groove  is  cut  round  the  outer  edge,  across  which  the  pegs  are  driven.  The  string 
which  connects  the  perforations  in  each  tooth  is  passed  under  the  corresponding  peg,  the 
tooth  being  thus  secured.  The  teeth  are  usually  laced  in  continuously  without  the  use  of 
pegs,  thfiUgh  there  are  two  other  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  in  which  pegs  are  used. 

There  arc  three  other  weapons  set  with  shark's  teeth,  but  two  of  these  are  of  soft 
wood,  ant!  rather  give  the  impression  of  having  been  made  for  trade  when  the  supply  of 
origipal  pieces  lan  short. 

Plate  XVI  Fig.  \A  has  been  inserted  because  Mr.  Hewett's  description  " Poiiteawe ,  a 
most  valuable  bead"  would  hnid  one  to  suppose  that  the  Ilawaiians  set  especial  store  by  it. 

Plate  XVI  Fig.  K)  is  one  of  a  large  set  of  bone  fish-hooks  all  of  the  same  type, 
though  varying  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  barbs.  Prof.  Gioi.toi.i*)  describes  a  fish-hook 
of  this  tyi",  whi('h  he  also  figures.  His  example  however  seems  to  be  a  real  "makau  ea 
iwi  kanaka",  (jr  hook  made  ot  turtle-shell  and  human  bone.  In  all  the  specimens  brought 
by  Mr.  Hewktt,  lioth  shank  and  hook  are  alike  of  bone  so  that  the  full  title  does  not 
accurately  apiily  to  them. 

Plate  XVI  Figs.  17  i:  Ks  are  spt.'cimens  of  another  type  of  Hawaiian  hook,  probably 
also  of  human  bone. 

Plate  XVI  Fig.  19  is  a  trinuuer  ■■)  from  Oparo.  Another  example  was  brought,  but 
has  lost  thi'  hooks,  only  the  wooden  part  remaining.  The  raised  ornament  in  the  centre 
is  indi'iitical  in  both. 


i|   Ktliiioj.'riipliii'   Albiiiu  of  tlR'   rai-illr  IslaiulH.  'Jn<i  Series.  I',  iiti,  V\^.  7.  Mr.  Partincton  has  sketched 
sevonil  cif  llie  utlicr  ulyiMts  fnnii   Ibiwaii  ami  Tahiti  in  liis  tliroo  Volumes. 

-(  A    Hiicf  History  of  tlie  llawaiiiiii  People,  p.  7;).  .Viiluvican  Book  Co.,  1891. 

»l  Op.  (Mt.  II     Plate  II,  FiK  B3. 

*)  Op.  cil.   II.   104     T). 

'I  KDUK-l'AUTiNiiTON,  ""'I   f4eries.  P.  19,  Vi^-  l". 
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PI.  XVI  Fig.  :2l.  Is  one  of  a  s(*t  of  sovoral  small  curved  hooks  of  bone.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  a  Pacific  Island  form.  It  seems  most  nearly  to  resoniblo  hooks  made  of  shell  or 
bone  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Mr.  Schumachkr  ')  has  tigured  some  of  these  hooks, 
found  by  himself,  and  described  the  process  of  their  manufacture.  The  presence  of  asphaltum 
on  the  lines  of  most  of  tlieso  hooks  would  pi^rhaps  favour  this  view,  as  this  substance  is 
common  on  the  shores  i.if  tlie  .Santa  Barbara  Channel-). 

The  long-shanked  hook  suggests  larger  hooks  of  similar  form  from  the  N.  W.  Coa.st, 
but  is  much  more  slender  and  more  carefully  made.  No  locality  is  assigned  to  it,  as  the 
label  has  been  lost. 

Among  other  objects  from  Hawaii  not  hitherto  mentioned,  are  chilis,  spears,  neck- 
ornaments  {Lfi  Nihn  Pala<Mt),  shell  necklaces,  tans,  a  "tabu  wand"  used  in  agamo  of 
guessing,  model  canoes,  specimens  of  lishing  line,  a  tnv  pieces  of  tapa  etc. 

From  Tahiti  come  two  gorgets,  a  clapper  used  with  the  "lieva"  dre.ss,  Uittooing- 
instruments,  adzes,  two  bows  and  a  ipiiver.  a  model  canoe,  breadfruit-splitter,  plaited 
human  hair,  fishhooks  etc. 


Mr.  Hewktt  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  with  philology. 
One  end  of  the  notebook,  containing  the  M.  s.  Catalogue,  is  occupied  with  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Hawaiian  and  Nootkan  dialects,  arranged  in  iiarallel  columns.  It  seems  to  be  of  some 
interest,  and  might  be  worth  ]iublisliiiig  in  extenso. 

The  Hawaiian  vocabulary  consists  of  al)out  thirteen  hundred  words,  the  Nootkan  of 
much  less:    the  following  remarks  apply  almost  entirely  to  the  former. 

The  orthography  of  most  words  is  peculiar  when  compared  with  that  now  generally 
adopted.  According  to  the  instructions  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  long  u  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  word  "aiir" :  the  short  a  as  in  "aV;  /  as  commonly  in  Knglish: 
e  like  English  ee.  A  few  words  only  have  lieen  selected  for  notice  here,  either  on  account 
of  their  ethnographic  interest,  or  tor  the  sake  of  the  side-lights  which  they  throw  on 
Hawaiian  manners  and  customs.  Taking  the  former  category  first,  we  tiiid  a  "chessboard" 
given  as  popotnnHne  and  a  "chessman"  as  -'piiltdto".  The  reference  here  is  probably  to  the 
game  of  h'liiKine.  A  cloth-lilock  is  '' H'ttoun" :  kajia  cloth  is  "(hipurui  loHnnnou" ;  anil  a  cloth- 
maker  "Tuutini".  For  a  tlnitlur  cloak,  "Almu  ))i(tn>i'in"  is  given;  while  "the  bird  that  produces 
the  yellow  feathers"  is  "Karre".  -'To  rul>  for  fire"  is  "Heii  o  mhe'\  while  a  club  is  allied 
"petonr".  Different  words  are  used  for  "to  .scw  cloth",  and  "to  sew  the  gunwale  on  a 
tanoe";  the  former  being  apparently  "Hditwou  Iwiunou  Hutou"  and  the  latter  "Honi>". 
A  wineglass  receives  the  name  "(iponava",  and  <i  winning-post  is  "Hdnipn".  A  coloured 
mat  is  "ahoH  tohdolie",  and  copper  "Terredin" :  a  war-canoe  appears  as  ■'Hrtrwi". 

Passing  to  the  second  class,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Nootkan  vocabulary,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Hkwktt  is  far  poorer  in  abstract  terms  than  the  Hawaiian.  As  represented 
here,  the  Nootkan  would  ai)p(>ai'  to  lie  a  brrc  i\  tirrr  tongue.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hkwktt 
found  the  study  of  linguistics  less  easy  and  less  pleasant  on  Vancouver  Island  than  at  Ha- 
waii, and  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  difference. 


')  ScHUMACUEn,  loc.  cit.    Plat.-  2J.  KiKs   h~li.    \Vii.sliiiit;t(iri  1877. 
=)  I(J.  p.  47.  Nott^ 
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In  the  firHt  place  it  is  interesting  to  note  tiiat  there  are  three  distinct  words  for  "to 
kill".  To  slay  a  man  is  "pdiwlie".  "To  kill  a  child,  by  prossing  its  temples",  is  „teni"; 
to  kill  a  hog,  "i)y  stopping  it's  breath",  is  "t<iuwe".  The  second  of  these  terms  clearly 
points  to  the  custom  of  infanticide. 

The  complex  functions  of  the  sorcerer,  or  kahuna,  are  indicated  by  the  number  of 
synonyms  he  requires.  Thus  in  his  medical  capacity  he  is  called  doctor,  "Tahoima 
jmrrUoumi  rappii  ow":  in  his  priestly  capacity  he  is  twice  entered,  under  the  names  of 
"parson"  and  "clergyman",  (iaJwund). 

"To  preach"  is  "towmuliO"  ■  and  "responses  at  prayers"  are  „ammammfi" ;  this  last 
word  may  refer  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  „Iie.iau". 

Tlie  class  of  Toas  seems  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Hewett  chiefly  under  it's  military 
aspect.  "Toa"  is  given  twii-e  in  the  vocabulary;  once  as  soldier,  and  a  second  time  as 
"fighting  man".  We  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  livelier  side  of  the  Hawaiian  character  from 
entries  like  the  fillowing:  Infant,  „cant"  (i.  e.  slang)  for  tall  man,  ''oHpai"\  and  "to build 
castles  in  the  air",  "hatontou" :  v.'hile  "hypochondriiun",  "op(ihri'\  and  "to  hang  oneself", 
''tiiftirr",  suggest  a  tendency  to  "melancholy  not  always  confined  to  older  civilisations. 

The  word  for  "without  fingers"  —  "momoutrju"  may  oitlier  contain  an  ahusion  to 
leprosy  or  to  the  custom  of  cutting  off  fingers  on  the  death  of  a  chief.  The  last  word  to 
be  quoted,  ''hootouhuu"  =■  "presents  to  begin  housekeeping  with",  is  of  interest  from  a 
social  point  of  view. 

The  vocabulary  is  followed  by  a  few  travellers  phrases  such  as  might  have  proved 
useful  on  a  Voyiige  in  the  Pacific  a  hundred  years  ago. 


D  E  S  C  III  1  •  r  ION    O  F    P  L  A  T  E  S. 


r  L  .V  r  K   X  V. 


Fij!.     1.    Siimll  liiielyiiiiicli.'  cuileil  liasket,  somowliat  in  tlio  sliiipe  of  ;i  flowerpot.    The  pattern  consists  of 
narrow  zif-zac   lumiis  inwuven   in   lil;ick,  and   is  visilile   on   tlio  inner  side.    The  liottom  is  flat, 
anil  llio  wlioli)  biisket  qnile  stitT. 
Hi'itiht.  10  (Mn.     Diamoter  at  nioulli.  Iti.")  I'ni. 
•J.     Flexible  basket-cap  of  woven  root  with  Iriant-'iilar  inwoven  patterns  in  i.rown. 
Heii-'ht.  U  em.     Diameter  IS  ■in. 

3.  "Hitsket,  bowl"  of  stifT  coiled  work.  The  bedy  is  urnamented  with  iMoad  diafjonal  bands  of  checkers 
in  pale  colour.  Ek'low  the  rim  a  band  of  mw.ven  .'unventional  design  in  biack. 

Locality  [Santa  Barliaia.) 

Heitjht.  |o..-)  cm.     liiameter  at  month  9J>  cm. 

4.  Hivsin-shaiied  liaskei  in  siilT  coiled  work,  v.'itli  inwovon  conventionalised  design  in  black.  The 
small  white  shell  disks  are  also  woven  in.  At  intervals  are  pendants  of  small  shell-disks  strung 
on  twine,  terminating  in  flat  pieces  of  iridescent  "ear-shell".  The  spaces  between  tho  bands  of 
black  ornament,  on  which  the  pendants  hang,  still  show  consideral'le  traces  of  the  red  feather- 
work  with  which  they  were  furmerly  ornamented.  The  bottom  is  ornamented  with  two  concentric 
circles  of  black  triangles.    All  the  designs  are  visible  in  the  interior. 

Locality  |l\imi)  country.] 
Height.  12..")  cm.    Diameter  at  month  -JT  cm. 
„      5.     I'ipe  of  dark-green  serpentine  in  the  shape  of  a  cigaretto-hoUIer.   Xoar  the  mouthpiece  a  flaw  is 
I.  A.  f.  K.      X.  31 
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covered  by  a  biniliriR  of  deer-sinow.  Tlii>  pfifoRition  fit  tlio  inoiitlipioci)  in  iwit  in  tlif  ooritro. 
Locality.  (Trinidail  Hay.J 
Length.  8.8  cm. 
Fig.    6.    Muney-box  of  horn  witli  ol)loMt,'  aporturo  liavinn  on  oadi  sido  bands  of  Hcratidicd  zit.'-x,ng  ornamont 
and  lnci.st.'(l  horizontal  bands  at  each  end. 
Locality.  ITrinidad  Bay.) 
Lonntli.    (t.."j  cm. 
„      7.    Throwintx-stick   of  rather  pale  reddish  wood  dark(>ned  by  some  kii\d  of  red  staininj;.  On  tho  loft- 
hand  side  the  wciod  has  been  slij,'htly  split,  bnt  tlie  split   hiis  been  preventeil  {von\  extending  by 
tho  insortion  of  a  small  pe^r.  Tho  hook  is  of  polisluxl  bono,  and  in  a  line  wi!h  it  is  a  iJrroovo  nin- 
ninjr  down   the  eontro  of  the   board   and  slightly  constricted  in  the  middle.  On  each  side  of  tho 
groove  is  a  large  circular  hide  for  tho  insertion  of  tho  fingei-s.   On  the  back  ,ire  une  or  two  small 
patches  of  [uspbaltimt. 
Loi-ality.    (Santa   Barbara.) 

Leiifith.  \'>  1111.    Breadth  at  broadest  part.  II. 5  cm.:  same  at  end  4.5  cm.   Thickness  2Xi  cm. 
„      8,     l)ait  of  pale  soft  Wood  with  a  core  of  jiith.  Tho  thicker  end  is  hulloweil  to  a  depth  of  inoro  than 
3  cm.,  proliably  fer  the   insertion  of  a  point  of  buno  or  hardened  wood.  At  the  butt,  and  .')  iin. 
from  tho  upper  end,  tho  wood  is  carved  into  an  hourt.dass  shape. 
Length.  70  cm. 
„      9.    Part  of  a  pad<ilo  of  i)ale   wood  stained  a  roddislilin>wn  i-olnur.  Oidy  a  small  pait  of  ihe  handle 
remains,  the   rest   having   been  cut  olf.   This  fragment  ef  handle  is  morticed  into  the  npper  part 
of  the  blade,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  asplialtnm.    The  joining  is  further  strengthened  liy 
a  liinding  of  two-ply  cord   in  a  deeply   I'ut  groove.   A  fragment  has  bi-en  .split  otf  one  I'orner  of 
the  blade,  but  roplac(>d  by  means  of  a  cord  binding  passing  through  two  perforations,  one  in  the 
blade   itself,   tlie  other  in   the  broken   fragment.   On  the   morticed  siilt;,    the  upper  part  of  tho 
paddle   is  flat,   on  tho  oppusite  side  rounded.    On    this  latter  side   the   blade  is  ornamented   by 
narrow   raised   borders  running  from  the  two  angles  at  the  liroadest  part,  to  a  point  on  a  level 
with  the  extremity  of  Ihe  ninrlico  en  the  ether  side,  where  they  converge. 
Locality.    (Santa  Barliara.] 
Length,  iiit.ri  cm.;    greatest  ijioadth.  l.").ri  cm. 

Hairpin,   consisting  of  a   slender  piece   of  reed,   to  one  end  of  which  black  feathers  are  l;ushed 
with    twino  and  strips  of  pale  bark.   The   bark  strips  cover  the  greater  pait  of  the  reed.  Below 

the   feathers,   tho   hairpin  is  ornamented   by  a  numlier  of  small  vortical  strings  of  minute  sliell- 

boads,  tho  black  cylindrical   ami   the   white  discoidal,  depending  from  a  horizontal  string  of  rod 

discoidal  shell  boails. 

Locality.  [Santa  Barbara.] 

Length.  •Jl  cm. 

Short   axe-like  club  of  greenish  stone,   cut  from  the  solid.    It  luis  a  fortuitous  resemblance  to  a 

hafted   pierced   axelianiiner.   At   tho   upper  end   projects  a   >.'rotesi|ue  liiiinan  head  with  ri'ceding 

forehead,  wide  nostrils,  and  broad  thick-lipped  mouth.  The  h.indle  is  of  circular  transverse  section 

and   expands  laterally  at  the  butt  into  a  flat  projection  perforated  in  the  centre.  The  perforation 

appears   to  have   been   made   first  by  pocking  away  tho  stone  from  both  sides  and  then  flnishing 

off  with  a  drill.  On  the  lefthand  upper  corner  of  the  projection  at  tho  butt  is  a  curved  incised  lino 

which   gives  the  wholly  when  reversed,  the  ap[M'aranco  of  a  bird's  head,  tho  perforation  forming 

the  ey.s.   This  curved  lino  is  roiieated  on  the  opposite  side. 

Locality.    (Xootka  Sound.) 

Length.  29.5  cm.     Orcatost  breadth.  15.5  i:m. 

Oval   lalirot   made   by   rolliiik'  a  long  .strip  of  rush?  into  Ihe  re.|uired  shape,  and  tying  It  round 

with  twine.  Tho  labret  is  concave  on  both  faces. 

Locality.  (Banks  Island.) 

Length.  8.5  cm.     Bicailtli.  li.ii  cm. 

Oval   labret  (jf  pale  Wood. 

l^ocality.    [(.'ross  Sound.] 

Length.  8.;i  cm. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Fig.  14.    I,;irf.'(i  flsliliook  of  soft  pi»l<'  wnoil  in  two  pieces  Ijound  toBetlier  by  a  liimJing  of  some  Itind  of 

ori>epf|-('.')  Tlif  liiirb  is  nf  Ixnic,  scrurcd  witti  ii  similar  ^)irldin^'.  Tlio  sliaiils  is  carved  to  resemblu 

a  seati'il  iiiiiiiaii  tit;iirt«  witli  lart?o  opLMi  luoutli.  in  wliirli  tjotli  liands  are  piiicod.  Tlic  body  of  tlii.s 

fitjiiro  is  poiforati'il,  and  fiuni  it  issues  a  pioi^c;  of  stout  twisted  iiiie,  made  of  some  stiff  vegetable 

substance. 

Locality.    (Cross  Sound.] 

Len(.'tli.  ;}()  cm. 

i,ar^e   tlsldiook   of  similar  niateiial  and   lonstrudion.   Tlie   slianic   is  carved  to  represent  a  large 

lizard?,  witli  two  younn  on  the  back,  and  holding  a  bar  with  moutli  and  botti  extended  arms. 

Locality.    (CrosH  Sound.) 

Length.  3'J  cm. 

raintlirnsh  of  .soft  l)rown  wood,  the  handle  carved  to  represent  a  human  figure  with  head  thrown 

back,  the  liands  behind  the  back  holding  a  long  pigtiiil.   At  the  opposite  end  the  wood  is  split  to 

admit  the  hairs  which  are  much  abiaded;  the  binding  is  of  vegetable  substance. 

Locality,  (Cross  Sound.] 

l^ength.  17.')  cm.   . 

Do. 

Comb  (if  soft  pale  wood,  cut  from  the  tiolid.  The  handle,  which  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  the 

length   of  the  teeth,  is  carved  to  represent  two  erect  human  figures  with  hands  folded  over  tlio 

breast  and  wearing  brimmed  hats,  standing  back  to  back,  separated  by  a  right-angled  cross.  Ea(di 

arm  of  the  cross  terminates  in  the  back  of  the  head  of  one  of  figures. 

Locality.  (Cross  Sound.] 

Lenght.  K)  cm. 
16.    Hattle  with  handle  of  hard  brown  wood,  carved  at  the  butt  to  represent  a  bird's  head.  The  upper 

end   is  oval,   and   made  of  horn,  perforated  where  it  joins  the  handle,  and  secured  by  cord  and 

birch  bark;  it  contiins  a  number  of  small  stones  (?)  The  hoin  is  ornamented  with  carved  designs; 

both  sides  a  face  is  represented,  but  tlie  two  designs  are  ditTorent. 

Locality.  [Nootka  Sound.) 

Length.  3.")  cm. 
•20.    Toggle  for  a  fish  lineC.')  of  brown  wood,  representing  a  large  fish  swallowing  a  smaller  one,  the 

tail  of  which  is  just  disappearing  down  it's  mouth.   The  rsst  of  the  small  fish  is  visible  beneath 

the  body  of  the  large  one.  There  is  a  circular  perforation  beneath  the  dorsal  fin. 

Locality,  [(.'ross  Sound.] 

Length.  12.0  cm. 
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ck  feathers,  and  the 


Fig,  1.  War-god  from  Hawaii.  The  frame  is  made  of  wickerwork  of  the  aerial  roois  of  the  ie-ie.  Over 
this  is  stretched  a  fine  net  of  olonacord  to  whic  h  the  feathers  are  attached.  The  red  feathers 
are  those  of  the  ihci,  the  yellow,  those  of  the  (x>.  The  teeth  are  those  of  dogs.  The  upper  part 
of  the  face  is  much  conventionalis<'d  and  the  features  are  distorted.  The  right  eye  is  intact,  con- 
sisting of  a  crescential  piece  of  pearl-shell  cracked  across  the  middle;  the  pearl-shell  is  missing 
en  the  left  side.  The  eara  are  indicated  by  small  tufts  of  yellow  and  1 
threat  shows  a  remarkable  protuln'rance  or  "Adam's  apple". 
Height.  iKI  cm. 

,      2.    Siiecinieii  from  a  bunch  of  sin 
Locality  (Hawaii]. 

„      3.    Crescent  shap*".'  dish  of  polished  hard  lnown  wood. 
Locality  (Hawaii]. 
Length  tUf)  cm. 

„  4.  Solid  t>lock  of  hard  brown  \>ood,  of  square  transverse 
All  foiu  faces  are  grooved  longitudinally,  the  grooving 
the  other  two  deeper  and  coarser.   "Cloth  Hoard". 


red  feathers  hoinid  en  stems  of  fibre. 


section  with  a  projection  at  each  end. 
on  two  of  the  faces  being  fine,  and  on 
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Lonillfy  f Hawaii). 
I.i'ii(.'rli  Tit  cin. 

Flat  implonu.iit  (iflianl  iv.I.IIhIi  l,n,wn  w,.,..l  witli  aruMlgoaJongonoBldeoniv.  "Mivoliiinao  hi,d„tli" 
Locality    IHawaiil.    • 
l.riintli  H7..'')  cm. 

MalL't  for  I.eatiiiR  l.ait-clotli ,  uf  luiivj  lirowii  wood.    Kacli  faco  is  carv..,|  in  a  ,lifT..i(.Mt  manner 
Locality  (Hawaii]. 
Lcn^'tii  4(V_'  cm. 

Small  (joiinl  with  cover,  inelosiMl  In  network  for  sii.spoiisiuii.    \Moiicl  of  a  nmldmi;  dlsli" 
Locality  I  Hawaii).  k     >■  ■'  • 

Hi'itiht  15  cm. 

Musical  Instnnncnt  formod  of  a  small  pourd,  cut  otr  at  tlio  n.vk  and  with  two  holes  of  unoqii.il 
size  in  the  sMes.  Tlio  ornament  consists  of  lairnoU  liorizontal  dent.ite,!  Lands.  "Whistle  or  tluto" 
I.ociillty  (Hawaii). 

Heijrlil    7    |.|n. 

Lartie  jjoiiid   in   shape  liko  a  bottlo,    with   straiKlit  nwk.    The  sides  an^  oinamenled  with  allor- 
natinjr  plain  and  zittzim  hands  in  bl.ack ,  arrantted  in  three  panels.    „Water  Calilias". 
Locality  [Hawaii.] 

Hel^'ht   L'S  cm. 
.     Weapon  of  heavy   hrown   wood   pointed  at  one   end   and  cut  oir  s,,uare  at  the  oil,..,-     Al.out  the 
centre  is  ;i  s,,uare  perforation  in  which  is  lixed  a  loop  of  stout  cord  ore;,„„,.|it,re.  "Hlud«eon  dat'cer" 
Locaiiiy  I  Hawaii), 
l.'ii^'th  Tt)  cm. 

\V..apon   of  hard  luown  wo.hJ,  with   handle  cut  from  the  solid.    In  the  curvo<l  outer  edjje    a  sue 
c.    ^lon  ..f  cavities  in  which  are  llxod   shark's  tooth.    Wooden  ik),|s  are  llxed  across  the  cavities 
and   under  the  pegs  pass  strings,  socur.xl  through  perforations  in  tho  toetli.   Some  of  the  teeth' 
are  perforated  in  three  places,  .Small  wooden   wedges  are  in  some   placo.s   inserted   to   tiKhton 
those  teeth  whi(di  have  worked  loose.    \Shark  tooth  knife". 
Locality  (H.awaii). 
Length  10.3  cm. 

Weapon  of  hard  i.rown  wood,  in  shape  reseml)ling  the  wooden  part  of  a  hairlirnsh,  hut  with  handlo 
of  oval  transverse  section.  Konnd  the  outer  edge  runs  a  groove  in  which  sharks  teeth  are 
fitted,  each  tooth  having  a  single  central  p,.rforation  hy  means  of  which  it  is  laced  in  it's  place 
by  twin,..  The  twino  runs  through  perforations  in  the  sides  of  the  groove,  each  perforation 
being  iilaced  in  the  interval  between  two  teeth.  On  the  left  hand  side  a  number  of  perforations 
have  evidently  been  made  In  the  wrong  place.  Three  teeth  are  missing.  Th..  butt  is  t^erfoialed 
to  admit  a  string  loop  for  suspension  to  the  wrist. 
Locality  (Hawaiij. 

Length  'A>  cm. 

Pendant  ornament  of  stalactite?,  irregular  in  shape  and  pierced  at  the  broa.ler  end.   Through  the 

r*rforatlon  p,a.sses  a  loop  of  brown  hair  plaited  into  a  I'ord. 

Locality  (Hawaii]. 

Length ,  of  pendant  without  cord.  2.7  cm. 

Necklace  of  large  l.oar's  tusks  threaded   on  cord   round    which  is  wound  a  strip  of  dark  brv.wn- 

coloured  hipa.    .Neck  ornament". 

Locality  [Hawaii). 

Length  ."jS  cm. 

Wooden  figure  of  pale  wood  of  characteristic  type. 

Ixioallty  [Tahiti). 

Height  24  cm. 

Kish  hook  of  (human)  Iwne  in  two  pieces  boun.l  together  with  blackened  twine   lightened  bv  the 

insertion  of  a  small  wedge  on  ead,  side.    There  is  a  projection  at  the  end  of  the  shank  to  secure 

tho  lasking  of  o/<;;!alii,re  with  whiidi  the  lower  end  of  tho  line  is  bound. 
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;one  with  two  interior  Varl: 


Locality  (Hawaii ). 

Length  c^   ca. 

Crved  fich-hook  of  hrman 

Luahin"  of  olona-fibre. 

Locality  (Hawaii). 

Length  7  or:. 

Similar  fish-hook  with  one  interior  barb. 

Locality  (Hawaii). 

Length  6,t)   cm. 

'i'ricccr  of  palm-wood  with  rsined  carvei 

the  shgpe  oT  two  horr-glarises  near  the 

slender  crocs-bar,  made  from  the  rib  o 


ornament  in 

middle.  The 
a  palm-leaf, 


she! 1  on  an 

is  fastened 

shell 


as  a  sinker. 


line  of  twisted  fibre- 
the  longitrdinal  half 


is  bound  with  very  fine  twine,  and  from  each  end  is 
srspended  a  delicate  pearl-shell  hook.  V/ith  tlie  trim- 
mer is  a  coil  of  line,  resembling  the  fine  tendril  of 
a  creeping  plant,  with  a  short  length  of  twisted  fibre- 
cord. 

Locality  (Oparo). 
Length  SO,b  ca. 
Pisn  hook  of  dork 
cord.  To  the  line 
of  a  tiger-cowry  : 
Lok'^lity  (Tahiti) 
Length  19  cm. 
Small  Curved  fishh6ok  oi 

"heel"  at  back  for  securii^       _        . 
thick  two-ply  brown  cord,  apparently  of  Hibiscrs- 
fibre. 
Breadth  3  cm. 

Fishhook  with  long  slender  shank  of  brown  wood,  and 
bone  point  with  a  single  interior  barb.  The  DOint  is 
bonnd  to  the  shank  by  fine  twine,  smeared  with  asphsl- 
tnn. 

Length  21  cm. 

Small  rod  of  hard  dark  brown  wood,  ronnd  which,  near 
one  end,  is  bonnd  bv  fine  twine  an  ovoid  mars  of  per- 
forated pieces  of  tiger  and  partridge-cowry  shells. 
"Crttle  bait.". 
Locality  (Hawaii). 
Length  Uti^b   cm. 


with  bone  with  projecting 
ng  the  line.  The  line  is"  o' 
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